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WHY  ARE  WE  AT  WAR? 


I.  We  are  at  war  with  Germany  because  she  invaded 

Belgium,  an  unoffending  neutral  State.  We  and 
the  other  Great  Powers  (Germany  as  well),  had 
sworn  by  treaty  in  1839  to  keep  troops  off  that 
land,  even  if  war  was  raging  near  its  boundaries. 
Our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  asked  both  France  and  Germany  to  keep 
their  troops  off  Belgian  soil.  France  agreed  to  do 
so ;  but  Germany  declined  to  give  any  promise, 
and  early  in  August  sent  her  troops  into  Belgium. 
We  summoned  her  to  withdraw  ;  she  refused ;  so 
war  broke  out  at  midnight  of  August  4 — 5.  [Nos. 
114,  122,  125,  128,  153,  159.] 

II.  We  are  also  at  war  with  x\ustria  because  she  is  a 
close  ally  of  Germany.  ^  The  Austrian  Empire 
started  hostilities  by  declaring  war  against  Servia 
on  July  28.  Shortly  before  that  Austria  had  niade 
very  sharp  demands  on  the  Servian  Government 
because  some  of  its  officials  were  thought^  be 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
on  June  28.  Servia  gave  in  to  most  of  those 
demands,  but  she  refused  to  surrender  her  inde- 
pendence in  two  important  matters  on  which 
Austria  had  been  insisting.    [Nos.  4,  39.] 

III.  The  Russians  are  of  the  same  race  and  religion 
as  the  Servians.  Therefore  they  refused  to  stand 
by  and  see  Servia  overrun  by  Austrian  troops. 
Thus,  a  war  became  likely  between  Russia  and 
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Austria.  But  Germany  is  an  ally  of  Austria,  and 
had  almost  certainly  encouraged  Austria  to  make 
those  sharp  demands  on  Servia.  [Nos.  32  and  95.] 
France  is  an  ally  of  Russia ;  so  this  threatened  to 
bring  Russia  and  France  to  war  with  Austria  and 
Germany. 

IV.  Now,  Great  Britain  had  been  doing  what  she 
could  to  try  and  prevent  war  spreading.  [Nos.  1, 
5,  10,  11,  36.]  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  a 
Conference  (that  is,  a  friendly  discussion),  between 
men  who  should  be  chosen  by  four  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  order  to  try  and  prevent  a  general  war. 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia  agreed  to  this  plan. 
[Nos.  42,  49,  74,  and  120.]  But  on  July  28 
Germany  refused  it.    [Nos.  43  and  71.] 

V.  On  that  same  day,  as  we  have  seen,  Austria 
declared  war  on  Servia.  Therefore,  on  July  29, 
Russia  mobilized  her  troops  in  the  South  and  East 
of  her  great  Empire.  This  act  threatened  Austria 
but  not  Germany.    [See  a  map  of  Europe.] 

VI.  Germany,  however,  took  offence  at  this.  She 
had  thought  that  the  Russian  Goyf^r^ment  wmilrl 
give  way,  and  that  the  French  people  were  in  too 
disturbed  a  state  to  stand  a  war^  [Nos.  32,  71.] 
She  now  began  to  arm  rapidly,  especially  against 
France.     [Nos.  99,  105.] 

VII.  On  July  29  the  German  Chancellor  asked  our 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  whether  we  would  stand 
aside  and  look  on  while  the  Germans  made  war 
on  the  French  Republic  if  they  agreed  to  take 
away  no  more  than  the  French  Colonies.  He 
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also  asked  if  we  would  look  on  while  Germany 
marched  her  troops  through  Belgium,  which  is 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  dealing  a  deadly 
blow  at  Paris.  [No.  85.]  To  both  these  offers 
Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  a  firm  refusal.    [No.  101.] 

Why  ?  Because  we  are  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  France.  It  would  therefore  have  been 
cowardly  to  stand  by  and  see  France  attacked  in 
this  unfair  way,  and  robbed  of  her  Colonies,  when 
she  was  not  ready  for  war.  Also,  we  could  not 
let  the  Germans  march  through  Belgium  without 
breaking  our  solemn  promise  to  protect  her. 
VIII.  Sir  Edward  Grey  warned  Germany  that  she 
must  not  do  this;  but  on  July  31  the  German 
Government  refused  to  say  that  they  were  not 
going  to  invade  Belgium. 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  told  our 
Ambassador   at    Berlin — that   he   thought  any 

reply  they  might  give  could  not  but  disclose  a 
"  certain  amount  of  their  plan  of  campaign  in  the 
"  event  of  war  ensuing,  and  he  was  therefore  very 
"  doubtful  whether  they  would  return  any  answer 
'*at  all."  They  did  not  return  any  answer. 
[No.  122.] 

Thus,  early  on  August  1,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
knew  that  Germany  had  some  secret  plans  about 
invading  Belgium ;  and  he  therefore  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  certain  ofifers  which  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London  made  to  him  on  that  day. 
The  offers  were  these  : — 

(l)  Would  we  stand  aside  if  Germany  promised 
not  to  violate  Belgian  territory  ? 
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(2)  The  German  Ambassador  "  even  suggested 
"  that  the  integrity  of  France  and  her 
"  Colonies  might  be  guaranteed."  [No.  123.] 

Some  persons  who  have  not  properly  considered 
the  threatening  statements  in  No.  122  have  thought 
that  these  offers  of  the  German  Ambassador  were 
important.    But  notice  that 

(a)  His  tone  was  then  (as  formerly)  different 
from  that  of  the  German  Government ;  and 
that  Government  of  course  has  the  last  word 
in  all  important  matters.  An  ambassador 
is  only  an  agent ;  and  if  his  words  differ 
from  those  of  his  Government,  he  counts 
for  nothing. 

(b)  His  offer  that,  if  we  remained  neutral  in  the 
war,  Germany  would  not  break  her  sworn 
promise,  was  an  immoral  offer.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  make  a  sworn  promise  a 
matter  for  a  bargain. 

(c)  His  offer  that  we  should  stand  aside,  if 
Germany  pledged  herself  not  to  take  land 
from  France  either  in  Europe  or  beyond 
the  seas,  was  more  reasonable.'  But  (b) 
spoilt  (c).  Besides,  there  "was  a  third 
course  open;  that  Germany,  if  she  conquered 
France,  should  demand  sums  of  money  so 
enormous  as  to  cripple  France  for  a  century. 

For  these  reasons,  {a),  (b),  (c),  the  offers  of 
the  German  Ambassador  must  be  regarded  as 
worthless. 
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IX.  Meanwhile,  Russia  had  been  alarmed  by  the  war 
preparations  in  Germany  and  had  mobilized  all 
the  Russian  forces.  The  German  Government 
demanded  that  Russia  should  stop  this;  and,  as 
the  Tsar  of  Russia  refused,  the  Germans  were 
at  war  with  the  Russian  Empire  (August  1). 
[Nos.  136-144] .  This  brought  France  and  Germany 
to  war. 

X.  We  now  know  by  the  Government  Paper  issued  on 
August  16  that,  on  August  1,  Austria  desired  to  end 
her  dispute  with  Russia,  and  even  to  patch  up 
matters  with  Servia.  But  on  that  same  day 
Germany  sent  her  ultimatums  {i,e,,  her  last  demands), 
to  Russia  and  France.  This  shows  that  Austria 
was  desirous  of  peace;  but  Germany  pushed  on 
matters  towards  war.  It  is  clear  that  the  German 
Government  believed  the  time  favourable  for  its 
designs  against  France.  For  France  was  weak 
and  divided  ;  and  her  Government  had  only  just 
returned  from  the  long  journey  to  Petrograd  (St. 
Petersburg).  Besides,  Ireland  seemed  on  the 
brink  of  Civil  War;  and,  when  France  was 
crushed,  we  could  be  attacked  with  every  chance  of 
success.  General  von  Bernhardi  had  declared  in 
his  book,  "Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  that  a 
struggle  between  her  and  us  was  inevitable,  and 
must  be  begun  by  her  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  Germany  completed  the  widening 
of  the  Kiel  naval  canal  at  Midsummer  last,  thus 
enabling  her  largest  warships  to  pass  quickly 
between  the  Baltic  and  North  SeasT  This  fact, 
and  the  serious  crisis  in   Ireland,  explain  why 
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her  statesmen  brought  on  a  European  war.  They 
believed  that,  by  taking  the  short  cut  through 
Belgium  against  the  weak  side  of  France,  they 
could  soon  end  the  war  on  that  side,  and  then  tackle 
us  and  Russia. 

XI.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  warned  Germany  that  she 
must  not  invade  Belgium.  And,  on  August  4, 
when  he  had  definite  news  that  she  had  done  so, 
he  demanded  that  she  should  withdraw  her  troops 
from  that  neutral  land.  She  refused  ;  and  there- 
fore at  the  end  of  August  4,  we  went  to  war 
with  her. 

XII.  Germany  and  Austria  started  this  terrible 
struggle.  We  came  into  it  last  of  all,  and 
because  our  sworn  word  bound  us  to  help 
Belgium   if   she  were  invaded.    Italy  (formerly 

Jhe  ally  of  the  two  German  Powers)  thinks  them  fo 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  help 
them.  All  the  little  peoples  of  Europe  believe  our 
cause  to  be  just,  and  hope  for  our  success;  for,  only 
so,  can  they  hope  to  live  in  safety  by  the  side 
of  powerful  neighbours  who  have  shown  utter 
disregard  of  their  pledged  word  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

Let  us  never  make  peace  until  Belgium  is 
avenged,  until  France  is  made  secure,  and  until 
the  public  law  of  Europe  is  vindicated. 


Printed  by^  W.  Hefifer  &  Sons  Ltd..  Hills  Road,  Cambridge. 


